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"All these considerations make one feel how great are the opportunities here 
offered to you for the further adornment and beautification of this cit}). Nature 
has done so much, and ^ou have, yourselves, already done so much that you are 
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up a superb capital that it would be almost an act of ingratitude to Providence 
and to history and to the men who planted the city here if you did not use the 
advantages that ^ou here enjo^." BRYCE 
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Owing to the public-spirited co-operation of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, whose headquarters are in Washington, D. C, we 
are enabled to use.its very wonderful colored panorama of Washing- 
ton. This beautiful visualization of the entire situation appeared 
originally in the March (1915) number of the National Geographic 
Magazine in connection with an article on the Capital City by former 
President Taft, and it is also made a part of the book just issued by 
the Society combining the articles by Mr. Taft and Viscount Bryce 
in permanent form. Acknowledgment of so rare a courtesy is a 
pleasure. 



Foreword 



Repriesentatives of the societies which join the 
American Institute of Architects in issuing this ap- 
peal are personally familiar with the relationship 
of the environments of the site under discussion 
and, what is more important, are familiar with the 
plans and possibilities for the future development 
of Washington. They unhesitatingly endorse the 
platform on which this campaign for the safe- 
guarding of the future development of our Capital 
City is being conducted and join with us in this 
appeal to awaken and bring into action the en- 
lightened sentiment of the people of the United 
States. 

Members of Congj-ess feel aggrieved that the pro- 
test against the construction of the Central Heat- 
ing, Lighting and Power plant has been delayed 
until after the contract was let. "While the facts 
as set forth prove that up to the moment when the 
protests were made the affiliated l?odies were un- 
aware of this menace to the ultimate Washington, 
we are all of us broad-minded enough to accept 
our share of the responsibility for failing to learn 
before that these plans have been under consider- 
ation for some three years. 

We must be fair in this as well as in our appre- 
ciation that defenders of the site are sincere in 
their contentions; for all questions have two sides. 

Our motives have been attacked and our judg- 
ment has been questioned — let us prove the purity 
of the one and the soundness of the other by avoid- 
ing personal issues and relying for argument on 
facts alone. 

The Treasury Department has carried out the 
instructions of Congress in preparing plans for 
this site, and Congress should be broad-minded 
enough to reconsider its previous action in the light 
of the objections of qualified experts — and this is 
all we do ask: reconsideration. 

Whether the power house shall be built upon 
this site is the sole issue between the two sides — 
but with it is linked not only the fate of the ad- 
visory or expert authority of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, but even the fate of its very existence — 
while more far-reaching still is the question as to 
the future of the plan for our "ultimate Washing- 
ton." Is it to share the fate of L'Enfant's plan, so 
long lost to sight, which our years of superhuman 
effort reinstated as the fundamental and under- 
lying authority? 

Note carefully what our valiant friends, the en- 
gineers, say about the proposed site from the eco- 
nomic as well as the esthetic standpoint — consider 
the forcefulness of the protests of the entire archi- 
tectural profession, of the landscape men, of the 
American Federation of Arts, and civic bodies 
throughout thie entire United States, and you will 
feel no surprise when a little later you will note 
the responding wave of protest of public opinion 
evidencing its profound belief that the judgment 
of the Fine Arts Commission should be heeded, 
since the very purpose of the Commission is to 
safeguard the public's interest in its Capital City. 

To those of us representing the societies issuing 



this appeal, who have felt impelled to ask this 
reconsideration, it is especially gratifying to realize 
that the champion of our cause in the Senate — the 
Hon. Francis G. Newlands — and the distinguished 
body of engineers whose views so effectively re- 
enforce our every argument, all stand together in 
the belief that this is an enduring issue. 

We have lost the first skirmish because the 
issue was clouded by its necessary inclusion in 
the urgent deficiency biU, which had to be put 
through — ^but whether we succeed in converting 
our lawmakers during the earlier stages of the 
struggle, or have to wait until the actual plant con- 
veys the full horror of the picture we are now try- 
ing to visualize for those who can not read the 
sign "Stop, Look and Listen," our efforts shall be 
unremitting. 

The present status of the struggle is briefly as 
follows : The amendment, calling for a reconsid- 
eration of the project, having been lost, there yet 
remains to be called upon the Calendar, Senator 
Newlands' Senate Joint Resolution 92, covering 
similar groimd. This resolution was referred to 
the Senate Committee on Library, the committee 
having jurisdiction in the arts, and has brought 
forth a mass of most valuable testimony from 
both sides at the hearings held by this committee. 
We have reason to believe that many Senators 
who could not bring themselves to jeopardize the 
fate of an appropriation bill by supporting the 
amendment, will gladly vote in favor of the resolu- 
tion. We can not but feel that personal pride on 
the part of the legislative body which selected the 
site, and the Executive Department which designed 
the plant, has replaced complete conviction as the 
motive force which we must overcome — and this 
is unfortunate, for we believe the pictures here- 
with presented would alone convert open-minded 
men not before aware of the magnitude of the im- 
pending danger. Public sentiment will prove the 
greatest factor in making visible the handwriting 
on the wall, and we therefore urge you — after a 
careful study of the facts we herewith present — to 
write or wire or both to the President of the United 
States, your two Senators and the Representative 
from your district, that, you vigorously protest 
against proceeding with construction of the power 
plant on a site to which experts in all qualified call- 
ings have taken exception. Even if, in the in- 
terim, the resolution should be defeated, do not 
cease activities which eventually must win. 

Do not postpone this action, nor consider tliat 
your co-operation will not count. It will, when 
exercised in the light of knowledge of the situa- 
tion; and we who are giving our disinterested 
service in your behalf have the right to ask that 
you support us in a crisis which involves the future 
of your Washington. 

The American Institute of Architects, 



February 28th, 1916. 



John Lawrence Mauran, 
President. 



History 



THE PARK COMMISSION 



Under a resolution of the United States Senate, 
adopted March 8, 1901, the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was directed to consider and re- 
port to the Senate, plans for the development and 
improvement of the entire park system of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The desirability of a compre- 
hensive plan for the development of the District 
of Columbia had long been felt by Congress. 
Questions had arisen as to the location of public 
buildings, of preserving space for parks, of con- 
necting and developing existing parks by attrac- 
tive drives, and of providing for the recreation 
and health of a constantly growing population; 
and, in the absence of a well-considered plan, the 
solution of these grave problems had either been 
postponed or else had resulted in compromises 
that have marred the beauty and dignity of the 
national capital. In accordance with its instruc- 
tions, the Senate Committee appointed an expert 
Commission consisting of Daniel H. Burnham, 
architect, of Chicago; Charles FoUen McKim, 
architect, of New York; Augustus St. Gaudens, 
sculptor, of New York, and Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, Jr., landscape architect, of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, to act with them in the preparation of 
plans. The Commission was in practically con- 
tinuous session for a period of ten months, dur- 
ing which it visited most of the important cities 
of Europe, and on January 15, 1902, Senator 
McMillan, the Chairman of the Committee, pre- 
sented its report to the Senate. This report was 
published as Senate Report 166, Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, First Session. The plans recommended 
were never formally adopted by governmental 
action, but additions which have since been made 
to the park system and the location of public 
buildings have until recently been determined in 
conformity with the Park Commission plans. 
Perhaps the most notable instance is that of the 
great Lincoln Memorial now under construction. 

A GOVERNMENT POWER PLANT 

In 1904 Mr. Bernard R. Green, who had been for 
many years in the Government service as a con- 
structor of public works, with the assistance of 
Prof. S. Homer Woodbridge of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, an eminent Mechanical 
Engineer, made an exhaustive investigation into 
the subject of a central power plant for the public 
buildings. His report was submitted to Congress 



on January 9, 1905. No further action was taken 
until 1911 when the Secretary of the Treasury ap- 
pointed a commission of three engineers in the 
Government service for a further consideration of 
the project. This commission made its final report 
January 9, 1913. The commission advised the con- 
struction of a power plant and recommended a site 
at Fourteenth and Water Streets, fronting on the 
Washington Channel. 

Both expert commissions were composed exclu- 
sively of engineers and the reasons given for the 
selection of the site were commercial and engi- 
neering reasons solely. The possible effect of the 
construction of the power plant at this site upon 
the further development of the Park Commission 
plans received no consideration from the archi- 
tectural or landscape point of view. 

In June, 1913, Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of a power plant on the site recommended by 
the engineering commission. For three or four 
years prior to that time Congress had been dis- 
cussing the propriety of turning that particular site 
over to the District of Columbia for the purpose of 
erecting an asphalt plant upon it and when the 
power plant was authorized, one-half the property 
then owned by the United States Government was 
reserved with the intention hereafter of utilizing it 
as a site for an asphalt plant, and the present act, 
under which the power house is being constructed 
provides for that eventuality. 

THE ART COMMISSION 

On May 17, 1910, by an act of Congress, a Com- 
mission of Fine Arts was created and its duties 
defined. In its original membership were such 
men as the late Chas. F. McKim and the late D. H. 
Burnham, both members of the Park Commission. 
In 1910 President Taft issued an executive order 
stating that no public buildings should be finally 
approved by the duly authorized officers until after 
such officers had submitted the plans to the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. On November 28, 1913, 
President Wilson issued a similar executive order 
requiring that "Whenever new structures are to 
be erected in the District of Columbia, under the 
direction of the Federal Government,, which af- 
fect in any important way the appearance of the 
city, or whenever questions involving matters of 
art with which the Federal Government is con- 
cerned are to be determined finally, action shall 
not be taken until such plans and questions have 
been submitted to the Commission of Fine Arts." 



The composition of the Commission of Fine Arts 
in January, 1916, was as follows : Charles Moore, of 
Detroit, Chairman (Mr. Moore was the Secretary of 
the Park Commission of 1901) ; Cass Gilbert, archi- 
tect, of New York; Thomas Hastings, of the firm 
of Carrere & Hastings, architect, of New York; 
Pierce Anderson, architect, a partner of the late 
D. H. Burnham, of Chicago; Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr., landscape architect, of Brookline, 
Massachusetts (Mr. Olmsted was a member of the 
Park Commission of 1901) ; Herbert Adams, sculp- 
tor, of New York; Edwin H. Blashfield, painter, of 
New York; Col. W. W. Harts, Officer in Charge of 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the District of 
Columbia, Secretary, ex officio. 

THE PLANS FOR THE POWER HOUSE 

The preparation of the plans for the power 
house was undertaken by the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury Department under the authority 
conveyed by Congress, and with the assistance of 
Messrs. L. B. Stillwell & Co., of New York, engi- 
neers of wide experience in the design and con- 
struction of plants of this character, and in De- 
cember, 1915, a contract for the construction of 
the building and plant was awarded to the J. M. 
Cornell Company of Washington and New York. 
Through an inadvertence, as stated by the Treas- 
ury Department, the plans were not submitted to 
the Art Commission prior to the award of the con- 
tract, as required by Executive Order above 
quoted. This fact having been called to the atten- 
tion of the Treasury Department, the plans were 
submitted to the Art Commission on January 14, 
1916. Prior to this date the Art Commission had 
no knowledge of the nature of the contemplated 
building. The plans were immediately referred 
to a sub-committee for preliminary consideration 
and at a special meeting on January 26, the Art 
Commission, after thorough consideration, dis- 
approved the plans in the following words: 

THE REPORT OF THE ART COMMISSION 

"The plans submitted indicate a structure the 
exterior dimensions of which are 178 feet 8 inches 
long by 126 feet 6 inches wide, and having a 
height of from 80 to 90 feet above the level of the 
river, upon which are four large chimney stacks 
each about 16 feet in diameter and stated to be 
188 feet in height above the ground, or about 195 
feet above the river. A structure of this size and 
character would obviously be conspicuous wher- 
ever located in the city. From the Capitol, from 
the White' House, from Arlington, from the Mall, 
from the War College and the water approach to 
Washington, from the Lincoln Memorial, from 
East and West Potomac Parks, which are now 
being developed, and from many other prominent 
points in the city the proposed i)lant will be a dis- 
agreeably conspicuous object in the landscape. 
Its close proximity to the Washington Monument 



will seriously affect the simple dignity of that 
structure and its great bulk and huge stacks will 
cause a deplorable change in the entire aspect 
of that section of the city. Furthermore, as the 
location of the Lincoln Memorial by Congress in 
Potomac Park leaves the southern terminus of 
the vista from the White House southwardly 
toward the river the most important site for a 
memorial structure left in the National Capital, 
this site would lose much of its effect and dignity 
by the construction of the plant as proposed." 

"It is understood that prevailing winds in 
Washington are from the south and southeast. 
This being so, smoke or gases arising from the 
plant would be distributed over the areas upon 
which are located the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, the Smithsonian Institution, the new 
National Museum, the buildings of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the White House propagating 
gardens and conservatories, and the tree growths 
of the Mall, and other valuable properties upon 
which the Government has expended great care 
and vast sums of money." 

"The Commission strongly disapproves of the 
plans for this structure as submitted and views 
with grave anxiety the location of any such plant 
on this site." 

THE NEW LANDS RESOLUTION 

The Commission rendered its report to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on January 31, 1916. On 
January 29, Senator Francis G. Newlands, of 
Nevada, introduced Senate Joint Resolution 92, 
which provides that "inasmuch as the plans 
adopted for the construction of the central heat- 
ing, lighting and power plant * * * on the 
site selected raise serious questions affecting the 
appearance of the city of Washington and the 
desirability of erecting said plant according to 
said plans, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby directed to submit these plans to 
Congress, together with all reports; * * * and 
that no work upon the construction of said plant 
shall be commenced until the plans therefor have 
been approved by the President of the United 
States." This resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Library, of which Senator John Sharp 
Williams, of Mississippi, is Chairman. 

At about this time the urgent deficiency bill, 
one of the great annual appropriation measures, 
was under consideration in the House and the 
Senate, and as it contained a paragraph making 
an additional appropriation for the proposed 
power plant. Senator Newlands proposed an 
amendment to the same general effect as his joint 
resolution. The amendment was adopted by the 
Senate, but later, in joint conference, the House 
conferees refused to yield and the Senate con- 
ferees receded from their position. When Sena- 
tor Newlands took up the conferees report on the 
floor of the Senate a long and earnest debate en- 
sued and many Senators showed that they 
favored the object of the amendment, even 



though they did not feel justified in imperiling 
the fate of many important matters agreed upon 
in conference, by voting to reject the conferees 
report. The report being accepted, the Senate 
passed the bill without the amendment on Febru- 
ary 14, and the House took similar action Febru- 
ary 15. 

PUBLIC OPPOSITION 

Immediately following the introduction of the 
Newlands resolution, the Committee of One Hun- 
dred, a committee of citizens of Washington, or- 
ganized for the purpose of furthering the Park 
Commission plan, filed its protest. The American 
Federation of Arts, comprising 210 Chapters with 
an aggregate membership of over 200,000 through- 
out the Unitad States, recorded its opposition. 

The American Institute of Consulting Engi- 
neers offered its assistance to the American In- 
stitute of Architects and appointed a committee 
consisting of W. J. Wilgus, formerly Vice-Presi- 
dent and Chief Engineer of the New York Central 
Railroad; Dr. E. R. Corthell, President of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers; C. R. Inger- 
soll, formerly Chief Engineer of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad; Reginald Pel- 
ham Bolton, mechanical engineer and specialist 
in steam plants; Ralph Mershon, formerly Presi- 
dent of the American Society of Electrical Engi- 
neers, and C. R. Leavitt, Landscape Engineer. 
This Committee at once visited Washington and 
made a preliminary investigation on the ground. 

On February 1, the officers of the American 
Institute of Architects were first made aware of 
the situation. Telegrams were immediately sent 
to the Presidents of its thirty-nine chapters, in 
response to which letters and telegrams of protest 
were forwarded to members of the House and 
Senate. 

On February 3 the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York at its annual meeting adopted resolu- 
tions of protest and on the same day the Mer- 
chants' Association of New York addressed a 
strong protest to Senators and Representatives. 
Similar action was taken by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Association of Commerce, 
the Board of Trade, the Industrial Club and the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

Newspapers in many of the principal cities 
expressed strong disapproval in their editorial 
columns. 

CONFERENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 

On February 7, the President and Secretary of 
the American Institute of Architects accompanied 
by a member of the American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers, introduced by Senator New- 
lands, called upon President Wilson to lay the 
facts before him. The President stated that he 
had no previous knowledge of the matter and 



expressed grave concern, and promised to give 
it his immediate and careful consideration. Two 
days thereafter, having completed his considera- 
tion, but without conference with the Commission 
of Fine Arts, the President in a letter to Senator 
Martin stated that he saw no objection either to 
the site or to the erection of the building upon it. 
On February 7 the officers of the Institute ac- 
companied by the committee representing the 
American Institute of Consulting Engineers, called 
upon Senator Martin, Chairman of the Senate 
Conference Committee on the urgent deficiency 
bill, and presented arguments for delay and re- 
consideration. The officers of the Institute also 
called upon Chairman Fitzgerald of the House 
Conference Committee to offer their protests and 
plead for delay and reconsideration, but made no 
progress because of resentment shown by Mr. 
Fitzgerald at the eleventh hour objections. His 
viewpoint was that the matter had been public 
for three years and now that the contract was let, 
it was useless to further discuss it. 

THE ACTION OF CONGRESS 

On the following day Senator Martin asked 
Senator Newlands whether it would be agreeable 
to him for Mr. Martin to offer to the Conference 
Committee a modification of Mr. Newlands 
amendment, providing that the appropriation 
should become available, when the Commission 
of Fine Arts and the Secretary of the Treasury 
had agreed upon a site and the same had been 
approved by the President of the United States. 
Senator Newlands stated this would be accep- 
table and asked to have the form submitted in 
writing. On the following day when Senator 
Newlands asked for the form of the proposed 
modification, Mr. Martin withdrew his offer, saying 
that he had visited the site with the Secretary of 
the Treasury and he was convinced that it was 
thoroughly suitable and that his eyes were as good 
as those of any architect or engineer. The amend- 
ment therefore failed to pass and the work of 
excavation is proceeding. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 92 

The failure of the amendment to the urgent 
deficiency bill, leaves only Senator Newland's 
Senate Joint Resolution 92 now pending before 
Congress and the efforts of those who oppose the 
erection of the power house on the site chosen 
must be directed toward its early adoption, with 
such modification as will suit existing conditions. 
The measure will then come up uncomplicated by 
any other legislative act. It is believed, however, 
that the Treasury Department will continue its 
vigorous opposition to any change in the site, un- 
less Congress or the President decide in favor of 
a reconsideration 



The Argument 



No better summary of the arguments used by the adherents and opponents of the site in contro- 
versy could be collated than the following analysis of the brief issued by Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Use is made of the "deadly parallel" merely to bring into striking contrast these widely divergent 
views. As opponents of this particular site, or any site imperiling the realization of the ultimate 
Washington, we have endeavored to make no intemperate statements, nor any which we do not feel 
certain we can substantiate; and we submit the two sides to the impartial court of enlightened judg- 
ment without fear of the final verdict: 

Letter From the Secretary op the Treasury to 
Senator Martin op Virginia. 

February 7, 1916. 
In compliance with your verbal request to Mr. M. S. 
Thompson, Superintendent of the Mechanical Engineering 
Division of the Supervising Architect's Office, I have 
the honor to give you the history of the Central Heating, 
Lighting and Power Plant authorized by the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Act of 1914. 



But before proceeding to a detailed history of the 
various legislative steps in connection with this project, I 
desire to call your attention to the following facts. By 
some agency unknown to me a persistent effort has been 
made throughout the country to arouse architects, engi- 
neers, civic bodies and the public generally against what 
is represented as an attempt to disfigure the natural beau- 
ties of Washington. False statements have been published 
throughout the country to the effect that this power plant 
is to be erected on the Mall at a point near the White 
House and Washington Monument. In brief, an audacious 
effort has been made to arouse resentment against this 
alleged effort to outrage the aesthetic sensibilities of the 
people of the country. 

The fact is that the Central Heating, Lighting and 
Power Plant was authorized by the Congress for the ex- 
press purpose of removing the objectionable conditions re- 
ferred to. 

It will, in fact, achieve that result. The power house 
wiU be located on an air line one mile and an eighth from 
the White House. Because of its lower elevation and the 
intervening embankment of the trunk line railroads and 
the structures of the old and new Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, it will be invisible from the White House and the 
White House grounds. It wiU be invisible from the streets 
of the city, except in the immediate vicinity, and from the 
other Federal buildings in Washington and from the) 
Capitol and any point on Pennsylvania Avenue. It will 
eventually result in the removal of the smoke stacks and 
chimneys of other Federal buildings and the smoke and 
gases arising from their individual and in many cases im- 
perfect generating plants. The proposed power house will 
be equipped with modern smok^ consuming apparatus 
which will absolutely do away with smoke nuisances at that 
point, thereby accomplishing the net result of eliminating 
the entire smoke nuisances so far as the Federal buildings 
are concerned. 

It will not, however, remove the most conspicuous of- 
fenders against Washington's sky line, namely, the huge 
black iron stacks of the Potomac Electric Power Company, 
at 14th and B Streets, Northwest, which rise to an eleva- 



The Conclusions Upon Which Leading Expert Author- 
ities OP THE Country Base Their Opposition, 
Not to a Central Plant, but to the 
Site Selected. 



Obviously the attempt to attribute improper motives to 
the public spirited citizens and National Organizations, 
which oppose the present site deserves no answer. 



The attempt to arouse public sentiment against the lo- 
cation in controversy, herein termed "audacious," is but 
the exercise of the prerogative and dutv of every good 
citizen. 



If this be true, the desired result can be achieved equally 
well on another site which would be free from the objec- 
tions which apply to this. 



This statement is not conceded unless the word "it" is 
intended to refer to the building proper and not to the 
stacks. From the railroad embankment adjoining the site, 
which is approximately at the level of the boiler room floor, 
the Lincoln Memorial and the entire park area between it 
and the Washington Monument are in full and unob- 
structed view. From the terrace of the Capitol the stacks 
at least will be in full view. The accompanying photo- 
graphs demonstrate that it will be the most conspicuous 
object in the view from the Island Park, from Arlington 
and the whole Virginia shore. It will stand at the South- 
ern gateway to the city, both by river and by rail. 



While these stacks have not been in use for a number of 
years and hence do not emit smoke and gas, they are an 
eyesore and should come down as soon as Congress acquires 
the site, which forms a part of the proposed park area. 



tion of 200 feet between Pennsylvania Avenue and the 
Mall. It will not, of course, eliminate or minimize the 
smoke nuisances from any commercial plants. 

As I dictate this letter, I am looking from the south win- 
dow of the Treasury Department, on the second floor, 
and I can see projecting over the top of the Department 
of Agriculture building a small part of the stack of the 
power plant of that building. It is hardly sufficient to be 
noticed from this point. That stack is on an elevation con- 
siderably higher than the point where the power plant 
will be erected and is undoubtedly more conspicuous than 
will be the stacks from the power plant when built. I 
speak of this because it provides a very striking and re- 
liable illustration of the point in controversy. And this 
stack together with the stack on the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, which is the largest of the executive group, 
will be removed when the central plant is in operation. 

It is pertinent, I believe, at this point, to invite your at- 
tention to an alternative proposition which at various times 
has been presented by the Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany in connection with its proposal to the Government to 
abandon its own Central Heating, Lighting and Power 
Plant and to make a ten-year contract with the said com- 
pany. This proposal of the Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany contemplated the enlargement of its power plant 
at 14th and B Streets, Northwest. This company does 
not generate steam. It therefore proposed that, if the 
Government would abandon its own plant, the Potomac 
Company would install at the 14th and B Streets plant, a 
steam adjunct the initial cost of which it was stated would 
be $300,000. 

If the plans for the further beautification of Washington, 
which for several years have been under consideration, are 
carried into effect, that section of the city in which the 
Potomac Electric Power Company's plant is situated 
would have to be taken over by the Government, whereupon 
the Government would be obliged to pay for this plant and 
the additional investment which would be made at that 
point for supplying the Federal buildings with steam. 

I am not unmindful of the strong protests that have 
been made to Congress and to the Secretary of the 
Treasury against the disfigurement of Washington. If 
such a thing were in contemplation it should and would 
justify the resentment and the rebuke of the whole country 
and my voice would be raised in protest against any such 
action. 

But nothing of this character has been contemplated, 
and it is a matter of sincere regret that patriotic and well 
meaning citizens all over the country have, without any 
investigation on their part and upon false information, 
been misled into believing that Congress and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury are seeking to establish a distressing 
blot upon the face of the national capital, which in fact 
and in truth, they are merely striving to remove. 

An act of Congress of April 28, 1904, directed the late 
Bernard R. Green, then Superintendent of the Library 
Building and Grounds, to submit at the next session of 
Congress preliminary plans and estimates of cost of the 
location, construction and equipment of a power house 
for furnishing heat and electric power to the existing and 
projected Government buildings on the Mall and in the 
vicinity of the White House. Under date of January 9, 
1905, Mr. Green submitted to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives his report, which was referred to the 



This is not relevant to the question of site, but will apply 
equally to another site. 

The attitude of the Secretary of the Treasury toward the 
increase of the privately owned plant at 14th and B Streets 
must commend itself to all. No disinterested person will, 
we think, oppose the Government's plan to provide ade- 
quately for the heating and lighting of the public buildings 
through a central plant but we contend that this can be 
done even more adequately on another site. Consideration 
of the alternative proposition of the local lighting company 
is therefore not pertinent to the argument as to site. 



An excellent reason why this alternative proposition 
should not be considered, and why the Government should 
acquire the property before further improvements are made 
upon it. 



Why, then, has the deliberate judgment of the Govern- 
ment's constituted professional advisers, the Commission of 
Fine Arts, been set aside? 



Patriotic citizens will not believe that the deliberate 
judgment of the Commission of Fine Arts has misled them 
by false statements. 



The reports of these Commissions are confined to eco- 
nomic and scientific considerations and no reference can 
therein be found to the relation of the power plant to the 
Park Development project. 



House Committee on Appropriations, and has been printed 
as House Document No. 205. Mr. Green in his report 
to Congress enthusiastically recommended the construction 
of a central plant to supply the Government buildings west 
of the Post Office Department, known as the "Executive 
Group," and suggested three sites for the location of the 
power plant: (1) At 14th and B Streets on the Mall; 
(2) opposite the old Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
Building; and (8) on Water Street at the foot of 14th 
Street, on the south side of the railroad tracks, the latter 
being the site on which the Central Heating, Lighting 
and Power Plant is now being erected. 

No action was taken by Congress on Mr. Green's re- 
port. The matter of a central plant for the Executive 
Group of buildings lay dormant until May 1, 1911, when 
Secretary of the Treasury MacVeagh appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Nelson S. Thompson, Chief Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineer of the Supervising Architect's Of- 
fice, Captain C. A. McAllister, Engineer in Chief of the 
Coast Guard, and E. H. Chappell, Superintendent of Ma- 
chinery of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, to 
consider and report on plans for a central heating, light- 
ing and power plant to serve a designated number of build- 
ings in the Executive Group. Under date of June 1, 1911, 
the Committee was able to submit a report to Secretary 
MacVeagh for the construction of a plant with a power 
house located at the present site. Secretary MacVeagh 
reported the matter to Congress in December, 1911, after 
having presented the committee's report to President Taft 
and the Cabinet. A vote of thanks was given by the 
President and the Cabinet to the Treasury Departments 
committee. 

The Appropriations Committee of the House discussed 
the matter very fully with Secretary MacVeagh's com- 
mittee, and as a result directed that a further study be 
made of the project with a view to enlarging its scope and 
taking in additional buildings. A second report was sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury in the summer 
of 1912, and was transmitted to Congress by the Secretary. 
Hearings on this report were held before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and as a result Congress on 
June 23, 1913, authorized and directed the construction of 
a Central Heating, Lighting and Power Plant on the 
present site. After full hearings, the best proposal that 
could be obtained from the Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany was rejected, because it was clear that a consider- 
able saving would be made for the Government by pro- 
ceeding with the power plant. 

The Act authorized the employment of experts outside 
of the Treasury Department, and in order to give the 
matter the most careful consideration, the firm of L. B. 
Stillwell and Company, engineers, of New York City, was 
employed by the Treasury Department to check up the 
Treasury committee's report. This firm worked on the 
project for approximately a year, and with one change 
only, which was of minor importance, concurred with the 
Treasury Department committee's report. This firm of 
engineers also prepared the plans and specifications upon 
which proposals were received and the contract awarded 
for the plant. 



Mr. Stillwell testified before the Library Committee of 
the Senate that: "As to the site, expressing my personal 
opinion of the matter — and I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to do so — I think this whole matter has been ap- 
proached here in a way that could not be expected to attain 
the best economical results. For instance, one of the first 
things that suggested itself to us when we came here was 
why build a new plant.? Why not extend the existing 
plant.'' Of course, the present plant is farther away from 
the buildings which are to be heated, and it is possible that 
were we to figure out the losses in transmitting the steam, 
we might reach the conclusion that it was xmwise to trans- 
mit it so far. That problem so far as I know, has never 
been investigated. It certainly has not been by my asso- 
ciates or myself. * * * As an engineer, I think this 
problem should be studied on broad lines — on lines as 
broad as those which have been applied by the Arts Com- 
mission in its work— and that the whole problem of the 
supply of electricity for lighting and power purposes and 
of heating from central stations — if that be the best way — 
should be laid out now on a plan which can be substantially 



A contract for the erection and completion of the Cen- 
tral Heating, Lighting and Power Plant was awarded 
December 24, 1915, to W. G. Cornell Company, of Wash- 
ington and New York; and work was immediately started 
and is now in progress. 

Shortly after the award of the contract, the attention 
of the Treasury Department was called to the fact that 
the drawings and specifications for the power house struc- 
ture had not been submitted to the Fine Arts Commission, 
as required by President Wilson's executive order. This 
oversight was due to the former Supervising Architect 
and the firm of engineers hereinbefore referred to, who 
were handling the project independent of the regular busi- 
ness of the Supervising Architect's Office, and kept the files 
on the subject independent of the regular office files. These 
files were not distributed into the regular office files until 
a few days after the award of the contract for the con- 
struction of the plant, and about the time that L. B. Still- 
well and Company's connection with the project was ter- 
minated by the Department. The information that the 
executive order had not been complied with came as a sur- 
prise to the Department, and immediate steps were taken 
to submit to the Fine Arts Commission the plans and spec- 
ifications. 

The Commission objected first to the smoke stacks. At 
the meetings held before the Senate Library Committee 
they objected not only to the smoke stacks, but the con- 
struction of the plant on this or any other site, and sug- 
gested an impracticable alternate— the enlargement of the 
Capitol Power Plant, located in Garfield Park, sufficiently 
to serve the buildings named in the Sundry Civil Act. 
An estimate of the cost of enlarging the Capitol Power 
Plant to accomplish this object is approximately $1,463,757 
(or $4!,65S more than the cost of building the new plant) 
and the project would have many objectionable features. 
From the engineering side, it would necessitate the trans- 
mission of steam 3.4 miles and would burden a plant de- 
signed to care only for the legislative activities of the 
Government. 

It can readily be demonstrated mathematically that 
the smoke stacks of the new power plant will not be vis- 
ible from 99 per cent of the view points referred to by 
the Fine Arts Commission. I transmit herewith a draw- 
ing, with the statement that an observer stationed at any 
point within the shaded area will be unable to see even 
the stacks of the new plant. 

I transmit also a number of photographs taken at and 
adjacent to the site of the power plant, showing the con- 
dition now existing there. These photographs show the 
various lumber wharves, coal wharves, railroad sidings, 
railroad tracks, and in general the character of the sur- 
roundings of the selected site. I call your particular at- 
tention to the large photograph in which the artist has 
depicted to actual scale the new power plant building in 
its exact location. This view is taken from the top of 



adhered to for the next 50 or 100 years. The development 
ought to be systematic and symmetrical in respect of power 
supply as in respect of architectural development. 

Now, as to the plant that has been contracted for, the 
Department has found it necessary to omit a considerable 
amount of apparatus from its specifications as they were 
approved by my associate, Mr. Putnam, who represented 
me here. Unless those omissions are replaced in the near 
future the plant, in my judgment, would be better left un- 
built. It is presumably the intention of the Department 
to make this replacement in whole or in part so as to make 
the plant an operative plant." 

There is grave doubt as to the legality of this contract 
which was awarded in contravention of the Executive Or- 
der which requires submission of plans to the Commission 
of Fine Arts before final action, but even if legal, little loss 
would result from an early change of site. 

There is no desire to attribute the failure to submit the 
design to the Commission of Fine Arts to anything other 
than an inadvertence but the public should not be deprived, 
by an inadvertence, of the judgment of its legally consti- 
tuted safeguards, the Commission of Fine Arts. 



This is the actual statement of the Art Commission's re- 
port: "The Commission strongly disapprove of the plans 
for this structure as submitted and view with grave anxiety 
the location of any such plant on this site." 



Many eminent engineers differ from this view. 



In the absence of the drawings referred to, the accom- 
panying photographs taken from points in the parks wiU 
prove illuminating. The balloon shows the location and 
height of the stacks. 



It is this condition which makes it difficult for one lack- 
ing imagination to visualize the future development of this 
district. It is now a slum district, which, as has been well 
said, is a district in which people are permitted to be dis- 
orderly and unclean. There is no place in a modern city, 
least of all in the Capital of the nation, for such a district. 
No more effective barrier could be erected against the con- 
version of this squalid section into a water front develop- 
ment in which utility and beauty are combined, as contem- 



the Washington Monument, and it is interesting to note 
that the only point from which this photograph could be 
taken to show clearly the power house and its stack is the 
top of the Monument, approximately 550 feet above the 
city datum. It might be well to call your attention also to 
the fact that the height of the stacks as contracted for will 
be 175 feet above city datum, or practically 89 feet higher 
than the roof of the new Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
and 30 feet higher than the roof of the old Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing. 

I transmit also a large map of the city of Washington, 
on which are shown buildings having independent plants, 
buildings served by the above, and the location of the new 
power plant. From this map it will be seen that by ex- 
tending the tunnel of the old Post Office Building 1,500 
feet it will be possible to connect to the central plant now 
serving the Interior Department and its attendant group of 
buildings, and thus shut down that plant; it will also be 
possible by a tunnel 1,700 feet long to connect the Naval 
Hospital and the Hygienic Laboratory to the central plant ; 
in short, the location of the plant is ideal to serve the entire 
number of present and future executive buildings. 

The selection of this particular site for the new power 
house was dictated by the A, B, C's of mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering: 

(1) It is so placed as to be readily and cheaply served 
with coal both by rail and by water. 



(2) The ashes (one of the most embarrassing features 
connected with a central plant) can be cheaply and readily 
removed by rail, water or cars. 



(3) Condensing water in large volumes is available within 
a few feet, and can be handled with the minimum expense 
for pumping. 



(4) The plant is fairly within the center of gravity of 
the load. It is within 800 feet of the buildings that will 
take 50 per cent of all the steam generated and nearly 40 
per cent of all the electricity generated. The greater por- 
tion of the buildings to be served are relatively small con- 
sumers. 



plated by the Park Commission plan and as exemplified in 
European cities, than a power house erected at this pointr 



(The answers to the folloieing nine points were prepared 
by Messrs. Wilgus and Bolton of the Committee of the 
American Institute of Consulting Engineers.) 

(1) The power plant can be equally readily served by 
rail at other points, and the merit of water delivery is in- 
sufficient to offset the serious damage to the beautifying of 
Washington, and the preservation of the water-front for 
esthetic treatment. 

It is understood also that it is not expected that the 
supply of coal will be made by water, as rail facilities are 
greater. The delivery of coal by water will involve hoist- 
ing apparatus exterior to the station, which will probably 
extend above the roof of the power house. 

(2) The same answer as to No. 1, applies to this matter 
of the removal of ashes, namely: that they can be removed 
with equal convenience, even if at somewhat greater ex- 
pense, by rail, if the power plant be placed at another point 
away from the water front. 

(3) Condensing water in large volume is desirable for 
the economical production of electric energy, but in a plant 
of the probable proportions of that proposed, it is not a 
very large element of cost; thus the difference between the 
operation of condensing engines and non-condensing en- 
gines might probably be, per one million kilowatt hours of 
energy, approximately $3,000 in favor of the condensing 
process. This amount is reducible by the fixed charges 
upon the extra cost of apparatus designed for condensing 
purposes. 

Further, in a combined heating and power plant it is 
questionable whether the condensing process would have 
much value, as the use of exhausted steam could be made 
available for heating purposes. A further point in this 
connection is the probable effect of the heated circulating 
water of so large a plant upon the shallow waters of the 
Island Park. 

(4) Mr. Jennings' analysis of the distribution of the 
buildings from the present Gapitol plant would appear to 
contradict this statement. An examination of the map in- 
dicates the correctness of Mr. Jennings' conclusions, and 
our observation of the locality on the occasion of our recent 
visit, leads us to the same opinion. So far as the question 
of the distribution of heat from the Capitol plant is con- 
cerned, there is no reason why the distribution of steam or 



(5) The central plant is located on the commercial water 
front instead of on the Mall, on property owned by the 
Government, at the least conspicuous place in the city of 
Washington for such a project, and its construction will be 
a great step toward beautifying that section of the city. 
The building will be almost entirely hidden from view by 
the high railroad embankment at this point and the build- 
ings of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The loca- 
tion satisfies the aesthetic feelings of all reasonable men. 

(6) When the power plant is in operation it will permit 
the removal of the present stacks of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing and of the Department of Agriculture. 



(7) The central plant will effect an annual saving to the 
Government, considering existing buildings only as named 
in the Act, of $177,000. If Congress permits the addition 
of the Office Building for the Interior Department, the Red 
Cross Building, the Johnson-Walker Building (known as 
the Navy Annex), and the Lincoln Memorial, a further 
saving ojf $40,000 per annum will be effected. When the 
three great departmental buildings named in the Act are 
completed and occupied, a further saving of $45,000 will 
be effected. In other words, the greater the load, both 
electric and steam, that is added to the plant, the greater 
will be the saving owing to the lower cost of production 
per unit of steam and electricity. 

(8) The plant has been designed so that with little ex- 
pense it may form the necessary steam auxiliary to the 
hydroelectric plant which, it is safe to say, will be built to 
harness the Great Falls of the Potomac. 



hot water for heating purposes should not be made up to 
distances even so great as 18,000 feet. This is evident, 
because the grouping of the Federal buildings around the 
Mall and Park lends itself to a circuit or ring system of 
heating mains, feeding both ways. 

The carriage of heat for such distances can be effected 
in one of several manners. It is not necessary to assume 
that steam must be conveyed in a single main the whole 
distance, with accompanying losses of pressure, because 
supplemental supply at high pressure can be conveyed in 
auxiliary high-pressure piping parallelling the main sup- 
plies. If planned in this manner, subsurface pipe system 
need not involve very large proportions. 

(5) To all the assertions made in this paragraph, we as 
engineers, take exception. Our observations of the loca- 
tion contradict the assertions that the building will be 
almost entirely hidden from view. 



(9) The plant wiU eliminate from the city of Washing- 
ton seventeen smoke stacks now existing on Federal build- 
ings, which discharge smoke and gases from their individual 
plants. 



(6) This statement is doubtless correct, but constitutes 
no reason why greater nuisances or objectionable interfer- 
ences with the appearance of the Park area should be sub- 
stituted for existing nuisances. It may be also remarked 
that the same beneficial effects can be attributed to the 
power plant when located in any other position. 

(7) It would seem reasonabla to assume that some sav- 
ing in existing operating costs of individual heating plants 
can be effected by the proposed concentration. 

It does not seem to be intended that the existing Capitol 
plant shall be discontinued, consequently the second plant 
will be operated with unnecessary duplication of labor and 
overhead cost. Increased savings, due to increased load 
factor would apply very much more directly to the com- 
plete concentration of the whole of the work in one plant, 
than it would to the two plants. 



(8) The use of this plant in this particular position as 
a future steam auxiliary to a future hydro-electric trans- 
mission system, is doubtless practicable, but the same state- 
ment is equally true of the Capitol power plant, or of the 
new plant, if placed at some other location. 

(9) There would be little advantage in the new plant if 
it did not eliminate, as the Secretary states, the existing 
plants in various Federal buildings, but that is no reason 
why there should be substituted for widely scattered and 
comparatively inconspicuous nuisances, a concentrated and 
conspicuous nuisance, at the proposed location. The same 
beneficial result can be secured by the location of the plant 
elsewhere." 

Is it unreasonable to ask a suspension of construction work pending an investigation by qualified 
experts? 

Is it your wish that your legislators should blindly push forward this work over the protests of 
your legally constituted advisors — the Commission of Fine Arts? 

Do you believe that because a contract has been signed (either legally or in defiance of the law) 
a mistake can not be rectified? 

The Commission of Fine Arts is the only legally constituted safeguard of your interest in the wealth 
of beauty which adorns your Nation's Capital — shall its protest go unheeded? 

It is for you to say. 

"Quod erat demonstrandum." 



CONGRESSIONAL OPINION 



Senator Newlands: 

The lovers of beauty in this country are increasing every 
day. There are people in this country who realize that art 
belongs to civilization, not to barbarism. They propose 
that this shall be a civilized country and not a barbaric 
country. They are organizing art commissions in every 
State, with greater or less control over public and private 
structures. They are organizing societies throughout the 
entire country for the purpose of engaging in a propaganda 
regarding the artistic development of the coimtry. They 
propose to revive that artistic taste which existed among 
the gentlemen of colonial times, exemplified by devotion to 
the correct standards of art of such men as Washington 
and Jefferson; Washington, who made it a labor of love to 
stand side by side with the great French engineer, L' En- 
fant, in the planning of this city; Jefferson, whose solici- 
tude regarding art is expressed in hundreds of letters and 
public utterances, who, whilst our representative in France, 
was so solicitous regarding the construction of a peniten- 
tiary in the State of Virginia that he requested delay in 
order that he might look at the best standards of art in 
France regarding the construction of even such a structure, 
and who later on practically planned the great University 
of Virginia, which has stood a model of beauty ever since. 
Jefferson, who when the State of Virginia was considering 
the construction of a capitol urged delay until the best 
plans could be secured, and who, in a letter from France to 
one charged with responsibility in Virginia, declared with 
reference to objection as to loss of time — I quote from him: 

"The loss of time should not be weighed against the sav- 
ing of money, which will arise, against the comfort of laying 
out the public money for something honorable, the satis- 
faction of seeing an object and proof of national good taste, 
and the regret and mortification of erecting a monument 
to our barbarism, which will be loaded with execrations as 
long as it shall endure." 

I appeal to the Senators who represent the great Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, so worthily represented in the coun- 
cils of state by the great Jefferson, to bear in mind these 
words and to save themselves "the regret and mortification 
of erecting a monument to our barbarism, which will be 
loaded with execrations as long as it shall endure." 

You may rest assured that that structure, with its two 
stacks, ultimately to be four, towering in the air will arrest 
the attention of every lover of beauty from the Old World 
who comes to the Capital and views them within sight of 
the monument erected to Washington, of the temple erected 
to the great Lincoln, and of the great temples which, I 
trust, will before long be erected to Jefferson and to Ham- 
ilton. I appeal to the Senators from Virginia to see that 
this act of barbarism is not committed. This structure will 
be torn down before many years. The relentless movement 
of the artistic sense of the country will in the end control, 
and the temporary judgment of this hour will not stand 

against it. 

Mr. President, I trust that this body will be conscious 
of its own dignity; will be conscious of its right to change 
its mind, of its right to adopt the processes by which its 
mind can be informed, and of adopting methods which in 
the future will secure perpetual harmony in the plans of 
Washington instead of chaos and discord. 



As one distinguished engineer said before the Library 
Committee, the engineers are learning something by expe- 
rience. He said that whereas they used to determine all 
these questions as matters of mathematics and economics, 
they are learning the value of calling in the artists in col- 
laboration with them, and they are pursuing that course 
more and more, because their works thus planned present 
a very much better appearance to the eye, give future gen- 
erations some idea of the culture of the time, and often re- 
sult, through the suggestions of these architects — who are 
also great constructors and administrators — in means of 
economy in the practical work itself. 

There was a time in the history of the country when 
legislators were disposed to regard the artists with as much 
contempt as they did "these literary fellows" to whom fre- 
quent allusions were in those times made in legislative 
bodies. That time has gone by. This country is realizing 
that the only permanent evidence to future generations of 
the culture of any period is the literature and the arts, 
and that it is the highest duty of every generation to hand 
down to future generations some evidence of the culture 
and refinement of the time. 

This period existed in the early days of the Republic, 
when the mansions of the Virginia gentlemen graced the 
hills and mountains of Virginia. It has had a revival dur- 
ing the past 25 years in the various expositions that have 
been created — ^the exposition at Chicago, the exposition at 
St. Louis, and the exposition at San Francisco, the latter 
crowning them all in excellence. People are realizing the 
satisfaction which beauty gives in the common affairs of 
life, and their realization of this fact is increasing more 
and more. The artists and engineers, the professional men 
of creative imagination, and the professional men of mathe- 
matics and practical affairs, unite in asking us to suspend 
this work until competent judgment can be secured. 



I shall not weary the Senate with any further com- 
ments upon this matter beyond saying that the resolution 
which I originally offered, and from which this amendment 
originated, is still pending, and that resolution will be 
pressed with vigor in the future in case the action of the 
Senate should be adverse upon this subject. But I have 
hoped, from the interest which has been shown in this de- 
bate, that the Senate will do as any business man would do 
under similar circumstances when his attention was called 
to great architectural and engineering difficulties in connec- 
tion with a proposed structure — pause for a moment, until 
the best expert advice can be secured. That is all this 
amendment asks for. 



Senator Mahtine of New Jersey: 

It occurs to me, however, that inasmuch as the construc- 
tion of this building is so entirely in embryo, it is surely 
within our right, and, I believe, within the lines of good 
sense and in accordance with justice to take some step 
which shall prevent its further progress. 



Senator Martin of Virginia; 

I will say to the Senate that I shall be very glad if every 
Senator on this floor will go and view in person the locality 
where it is proposed to erect this building. I am sure 
that it would not take 10 minutes to satisfy those who visit 
the locality that what has been done has been wisely done 
and ought to be promptly proceeded with. 



The banks of the Potomac River will really be beauti- 
fied by a splendid building which is going to be erected and 
by two beautiful smokestacks. 



There are very few artists in the Senate. My friend 
from Nevada is an artist, and I say it in good faith. He 
has a high development of artistic taste. I have very little, 
but I have a practical turn. I can tell something about 
a suitable location for a smokestack when I look at it. 

I say to you. Senators, if you have any doubt about it 
go there and look at it, and unless you are an artist you 
will be satisfied with it. If you are an artist, I will not 
vouch for any opinion about it. 



I do not minimize the ability and distinction of the Art 
Commission, but there are others. Wisdom will not die 
with them. 



They do not say that the design is not proper; they do 
not say the new building will be unsightly; but they say it 
will injure the beauty of the city if located upon that site. 
After hearing what the Senator has read, I repeat that the 
only objection made by the Fine Arts Commission is as to 
the location of this plant. Now, if the objection is only to 
the location of the plant, what have they got to do with 
that? 

Senator Newlands: 

Mr. President, I wish to say, in connection with the 
statement just made by the Senator from Virginia, that if 
any one of the Senators goes to that particular spot, his 
first impression will be that the location is a favorable one 
with reference to the delivery of power and light; and, 
second, that the general squalor of the neighborhood is such 
as to make the proposed building an ornament rather than 
a detriment; but I wish every Senator who goes there to 
exercise his imagination and to view that water front, as it 
will be under the plans of the Burnham Commission, which 
contemplates making that water front, from the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing down to the War College, a thing 
not only of the highest utility but a thing of the highest 
beauty. * * * Ultimately, if the plans of those artists 
and architects are not interfered with, we shall have a de- 
velopment there approaching in beauty the Thames em- 
bankment in London, the development of the Seine in Paris, 
and the incomparable development of the Rhine at Dussel- 
dorf, which has transformed that city, originally a Pitts- 
burgh, clouded in smoke and dirt, into one of the most 
beautiful cities of the world, where the water front has be- 
come the point of central interest, although it is not devoted 
simply to beauty, but is dedicated to utility in the highest 
degree, every convenience being given for transshipment 
between boat and car, every mechanical device being util- 
ized for the purpose of cheaply handling freight, and yet 
the whole thing done in such a way, by the union of en- 
gineering and architectural and landscape talent, as to pre- 
sent to the eye an impression of extreme beauty. 



I ask every Senator who goes down there and looks at 
that place to imagine it as it will be, facing Potomac Park, 
that beautiful park between it and Virginia; that park 
which is to be highly developed in the future and which 
will be one of the features of Washington. I also ask Sen- 
ators then to consider the question in the light of the fact 
that that point will be the gateway from the South to 
Washington, and that it is proposed to be defaced by the 
construction of a building with two stacks, and with possi- 
bly four stacks, in the ultimate development of the plans, of 
the monumental height of nearly 200 feet, and vying with 
the Washington Monument and the Lincoln Memorial in 
attracting the eye — the two latter attracting the eye for 
their beauty and the former for its hideousness. 



"Questions of art !" Do not questions of art refer as 
much to the site as to the structure that is to be put upon 
it.'' Could there be any broader authority for an Executive 
Order to be made by the President with reference to super- 
vision, not only of the structures themselves but of the sites 
of public buildings in the District of Columbia. 

Representative Cooper op Wisconsin: 

Secretary McAdoo says that it is all right where it is 
to be located. The Commission of Fine Arts, much more 
competent than he to judge, say that it will be a blot upon 
the landscape. 



I have heard sneering references to this commission. It 
is only fair to say that they have as much right to speak, 
though not as much right to vote — but they have as much 
right to speak their views on this question as has any 
gentleman on this floor. They are American citizens, the 
city of Washington is their Capital as much as it is ours, 
and they are as much interested as we in seeing that 
nothing is built here which shall in anywise interfere with 
the harmonious development of the city or mar its archi- 
tectural beauty. This commission was unanimous in con- 
demning the plans and the location of this plant with these 
200-foot smokestacks. 

Senator Martin or Virginia: 

The President of the United States has finally approved 
this location and these plans, and he says the work ought 
to go on right there and now, and ought to be completed 
as quickly as possible. 

Senator Newlands: 

But the President has not had, as the law requires, the 
benefit of the opinion of the Commission of Fine Arts, nor 
has he had the benefit of the opinion of experts upon the 
subject. We appeal to the informed judgment of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and not to his judgment when 
only one side has been heard. 

Senator Martin of Virginia: 

Mr. President, they are simply drawing on their imagi- 
nation and making pictures, but we are doing something. 
We are beautifying that place by putting a magnificent 
structure there, one that wiU be pleasing to the eye. There 
is nothing obnoxious to the eye in that building that is sup- 
posed to be put on the bank of the Potomac. 



PROTESTS^FROM ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 



Extract from a letter from Mr. W. J. Wilgus, formerly 
First Vice-President of the N. Y. C. &■ H. R. R. R., and 
chairman of a Committee of the American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers, to Senator Martin of Virginia: 

******** 

An experience of many years with large problems of 
this naturCj first as Vice-President of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Eailroad in the inception and con- 
struction of the Grand Central Terminal in New York City, 
and at other points in the East and Middle West, and later 
as Consulting Engineer in private practice, leads me to 
feel that the building of a power station directly in the 
forefront of the new Lincoln Memorial and surrounding 
grounds contiguous to the building of the Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving, and visible to a more or less extent from 
other public buildings and grounds, will be an irreparable 
and unnecessary injury to the future development of the 
Capital of the country, and one that will be deplored by 
the entire nation. 

My associates on the Committee who join with me in this 
appeal are among the best-known engineers of the country. 
Mr. Ingersoll is a consulting engineer in private practice, 
and was formerly chief engineer of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, and later chief engineer of 
the Bridge Department of the City of New York; Mr. 
Ralph D. Mershon, a widely known consulting electrical 
engineer, is a Past-President of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers; Mr. Charles W. Leavitt is probably 
the best known landscape architect and engineer in the 
country, and Mr. Reginald Pelham Bolton is a prominent 
consulting engineer in the heating and ventilating field. 

I have given their records and my own somewhat in de- 
tail as indicating the breadth of experience which I hope 
will be taken as adding somewhat to the weight of our 
opinion that the best interests of the country will be served 
by a suspension of work on the power plant until the ques- 
tion of its site can be given a thorough investigation, with 
the object of placing it where no injury wiU be done to the 
effect that is expected to be produced by the millions of 
dollars that have been and are to be expended in the en- 
hancement of the beauty of Washington. 
Yours respectfully, 

W. J. Wilgus, 
Chairman, Committee of American Institute 

of Consulting Engineers. 

FROM THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CON- 
SULTING ENGINEERS. 

Whereas, a site in the City of Washington has been pur- 
chased for, and the work actually started upon, a Govern- 
ment light, heat and power station on the waters of the 
Potomac River near the foot of 14th Street in plain view 
from Potomac and Island Parks, including the new Lin- 
coln memorial and the proposed new memorial bridge 
across the Potomac River, and also indirectly visible from 
other Government grounds and buildings; and 

Whereas, the construction of a power station, with its 
towering chimneys, upon this site will be a hideous object 
in the forefront of the beauties of Washington upon which 
the nation is spending many millions of dollars ; 

Now THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the American In- 
stitute of Consulting Engineers hereby enters its earnest 
protest in the interest of the American people against the 
erection of a power station upon the proposed site on the 
waters of the Potomac River in the City of Washington, 
and recommends that work thereon be suspended pending 
a thorough and disinterested inquiry into the subject by 
the National Art Commission aided by competent engineer- 
ing advice, with a view to a selection of a site that will 



not be offensive to the artistic sense of the nation and that 
will conform to economic principles; and 

Be it FURTHER RESOLVED, that copics of these resolutions 
be sent to the chairmen of the various legislative committees 
at Washington now considering this subject, and to the 
press, and also to the members of the Institute with a re- 
quest that they bring the facts to the attention of those 
within their circle who will endeavor to convince their rep- 
resentatives in Congress that this matter is of national im- 
portance and should have the attention recommended herein. 
(Signed) William J. Wilgus, Chairman, 

Reginald Pelham Bolton, 

Colin M. Ingersoll, 

Charles W. Leavitt, 

Ralph D. Mershon. 

RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BUILDERS' EXCHANGES. 

February 24, 1916. 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders' Exchanges of the United States, in con- 
vention assembled, that the proposed power plant on the 
Potomac at Washington, should not be erected without the 
approval of the Fine Arts Commission; and that each Dele- 
gation at once telegraph the Senators and Representatives 
of their States protesting against the erection of the pro- 
posed plant without first obtaining the approval of the 
Fine Arts Commission. John Trainor, President. 

A Telegram to the President. 
President Woodrow Wilson, 
Washington, D. C. 
Being personally familiar with Washington and with the 
plans of its development which when completely carried 
out will make it the most interesting Capital City of the 
world, I resent as an American citizen and as an architect 
having the effect marred by the erection of an unsightly 
power house and stacks located virtually within the park 
area and in full view of Lincoln Memorial. The physical 
appearance of Washington should be such as to command 
the admiration of our citizens and the respect of the world. 
I trust you will investigate location of Central Heating 
Plant thoroughly and make sure no mistake is made. 

E. J. Russell, 
President Saint Louis Chapter 
American Institute of Architects. 

A Telegram Sent to Congressman Fitzgerald, and to 

Senators Martin and Newlands, by the 

Merchants' Association op New York. 

The Merchants' Association of New York, taking pride 
in the preservation of the beauty of our National Capital, 
vigorously protests against the proposition to install a 
heat, light and power plant on the Potomac channel ad- 
jacent to the Potomac Park and the Washington Monument. 
Such a plant with its tall chimneys and the necessary is- 
suance of smoke therefrom would greatly detract from the 
beauty of the Mall, of the Park, and of the Washington 
Monument. 

We therefore earnestly urge that the legislation pending 
for the erection of the plant on that site be not enacted 
and that some other site be selected which will not interfere 
with the beauty of the City of Washington, and particu- 
larly of the Monument to our first President. 

SUMMARY. 
Hundreds of protests, by telegraph and by letter, have 
been lodged with the President and with members of Con- 
gress. It is manifestly impossible to make more than this 
brief reference to them herein. 



PROTESTS IN THE PUBLIC PRESS 



From the "New Republic." 

If we take the Treasury Department's explanation of 
failure to consult on the proposed new Government build- 
ing at its face value, we can not help wondering at the 
amount of damage that may be done by a single oversight, 
provided the oversight is consistently carried out. For 
the damage to Washington's appearance will be great. 

The Commission of Fine Arts does not object to a cen- 
tral light, heat and power plant for the Government build- 
ings. It does oppose the erection of chimneys nearly two 
hundred feet high just south of the Mall, and plainly vis- 
ible from many parts of the city. It opposes the placing 
of any power plant on this part of the Potomac, where it 
will ruin the design to give Washington a river front as 
beautiful as that of Paris. 

All the Commission asked was that work be suspended 
until a more thorough study of the problem had been made. 
In comparison with the Commission's opinion upon the 
questions involved, the opinion of anyone in the Treasury 
Department is of no importance. 

From the Washington "Star." 

The plans for this work were not submitted to the 
Fine Arts Commission for a year after their inception, and 
then it was found that matters had progressed to a definite 
point of imminent consummation. This was in itself an 
improper ignoring of the body which has been designated 
to supervise from an artistic standpoint all public construc- 
tions in Washington, whose advice is always to be sought 
to avoid the commission of mistakes that militate against 
the general development of the Capital. 



The location of the plant is such that it would obtrude 
upon the vision from every angle. It would affect the 
landscape grievously. 



Taken altogether, it is plain that some authority must 
be exercised to stop a work against which so many sound 
objections are raised for a full reconsideration of the gen- 
eral project and of the details and designs. 

From the New York Evening "Post." 

The people who protest are not asking anything for 
themselves; their appeal is in behalf of us all. It is di- 
rected to the saving of what at present attracts no notice, 
but in the future wiU be priceless. Instead of being irri- 
tated because the protesters were slow in coming forward, 
we ought to be thankful that they have come forward at all. 



In the present instance, the objection has been impres- 
sively presented by associations representing practically 
the whole architectural profession of the country, by other 
associations comprising thousands of our most public-spir- 
ited citizens, and by individuals whose names carry the 
greatest possible weight in any question of art or of civic 
fteauty. And what Senator Newlands proposed was simply 
that the Government be not irrevocably committed to the 
scheme until it had been examined and approved by the Na- 
tional Fine Arts Commission. 



Here in New York, where we can recall such experiences 
as the fight to keep the new court house out of City Hall 
Park, the fight to protect Riverside Park, and the long 
struggle for the rescue of the Palisades, we should be pe- 
culiarly appreciative of those who hold the fort in such a 
case as this of the Washington river front, and do all we 
can to help them to win their fight. 

From the New York "Times." 



A glance at a plan of Washington, such a plan as was 
laid fruitlessly on every Senator's desk this week, should 
convince every eye. The Lincoln Memorial, the Mall, the 
Parks, the Capitol, the wide view from the Capitol across 
the Potomac, the whole pondered plan of Washington as 
it is and is to be, will be injured ineffacably by Mr. Mc- 
Adoo's chimneys. 

Yet it is said that they will begin to rise on March 1. 
Why is there such a hurry on a matter so grave and as 
to which expert opinion is united in opposition? The Sen- 
ate should reconsider its vote of Monday, adopting the 
conference report. A project injurious in the judgment of 
so many competent and disinterested observers, to the 
beauty of the Capital, should at least be studied carefully. 
That is what Senator Newlands asked; and the Senate 
should grant it. 

Meanwhile the American Federation of Arts, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, and the American Civic Asso- 
ciation have properly appealed to the nation in behalf of 
an inestimable national possession. 

From the Philadelphia "Public Ledger." 

In the case of the power plant, though the Federal Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the American Federation of Arts are against the 
site, the Secretary contents himself by truculently denying 
their allegations and calling their criticisms "false and 
audacious." 

"Audacious" they are, in that they disagree with Mr. 
McAdoo, but "false" they certainly are not. 

From the Boston "Transcript." 

In selecting this site Congress may be said to have scored 
its chiefest triumph for the apostles of ugliness. Rising 
from it, the four great chimneys will dominate all possible 
views of the city and effectively neutralize once and for 
all every future attempt to beautify Washington. 



In this pass the American Federation of Arts and the 
National Institute of Architects have sought to withhold 
the hand of an all-making and all-marring Congress. The 
necessity that their protest should be supported by the 
indignant voice of every American citizen requires no irony 
to make its need plain. 



Further legislation should be enacted at once to make 
the consent of the Arts Commission absolutely essential, 
not merely optional, before any public building of whatever 
kind can be erected in Washington. The citizens of the 
United States do not propose to see the whole value and 



purpose of the permanent plan to beautify Washington set 
at naught by the thoughtless acts of an unthinking 
Congress. 

From the March Number of the "American Magazine 
OF Art." 

The Commission of Fine Arts is composed of Charles 
Moore, Cass Gilbert, Herbert Adams, Peirce Anderson, 
Thomas Hastings, Edwin H. Blashfield and Frederick Law 
Olmsteadj experts in city planning and in matters pertain- 
ing to art. Certainly their judgment is final. The econ- 
omy which is urged is that which has been found in the 
past exceedingly extravagant. 

The point of view which is maintained by those in author- 
ity is that of ignorance which persists in disregarding the 
value of specialized knowledge and expert judgment. It 
is altogether a sorry and discouraging spectacle. A power 
plant ill-placed can be removed. 

The grave question, therefore, is not whether the beauty 
of Washington be temporarily injured but whether the na- 
tion as a whole is prepared to recognize the value of art as 
a national asset and to avail itself of the expert service of 
those of its citizens who have added to an endowment of 
talent years of training, or whether it is still ignorant and 
blind. Monumental errors without number witness to such 
ignorance in the past. It is unfortunate that further testi- 
mony to this effect should be given and at such cost. 



From the New York "Tribune." 

There the proposed erection of a power plant on the 
shores of the Potomac threatens to invalidate all that has 
been done to make the national Capital one of the beautiful 
cities of the world. The realization of this scheme would 
be enough to cause McKim and Bumham to turn in their 
graves. 

One does not need to argue about the idea of bringing a 
group of chimney stacks nearly two hundred feet high into 
the scheme to which those architects gave so much devoted 
thought, to which every artist in the country who cares at 
aU. for our public welfare is whole-heartedly committed. 
Merely to state the thing is to expose its imbecility. 

For years a perfect flood of disinterested energy has gone 
to the gradual working out of a great sequence of monu- 
mental episodes, from the Capitol down to the Lincoln 
Memorial, which would readjust the city to L'Enf ant's 
grand conception and add to it a splendor of which he 
hardly dreamed. 

Now it is calmly arranged to bring into the ensemble a 
parcel of chimneys which would stick up like so many 
colossal sore thumbs, affronting mankind like a smear upon 
some fair statue. The incident cries aloud for the creation 
of a Ministry of Fine Arts, a department which might po- 
lice Washington in the interests of civic appearances if 
it did nothing else. 



The following letter was written by Thomas Jefferson while Ambassador to France in 1785, and 
is as pertinent today as when it was written. Washington and Jefferson believed in the value of 
expert advice. 



Paris, September 20, 1785. 

". . . I received this summer a letter from Messrs. 
Buchanan and Hay, as Directors of the public buildings, 
desiring that I would have drawn for them plans of sundry 
public buildings, and, in the first place, of a capitol. They 
fixed, for their receiving this plan, a day which was within 
about six weeks of that on which their letter came to my 
hand. 

I engaged an architect of capital abilities in this busi- 
ness. Much time was requisite, after the external form 
was agreed on, to make the internal distribution convenient 
for the three branches of government. This time was much 
lengthened by my avocations to other objects, which I had 
no right to neglect. 

The plan, however, was settled. The gentlemen had 
sent me the one which they had thought of. The one 
agreed on here, is more convenient, more beautiful, gives 
more room, and wiU not cost more than two-thirds what 
that would. 

"We took for our model what is called the Maison quar- 
ree of Nismes, one of the most beautiful, if not the most 
beautiful and precious morsel of architecture left us by 
antiquity. It was built by Caius and Lucius Caesar, and 
repaired by Louis XV, and has the suffrage of all the 
judges of architecture who have seen it as yielding to no 
one of the beautiful monuments of Greece, Rome, Palmyra 
and Balbec, which late travelers have communicated to us. 

It is very simple, but is noble beyond expression, and 
would have done honor to any country, as presenting to 
travelers a specimen of taste in our infancy, promising much 
for our maturer age. 

"I have been much mortified with information I received 
two days ago from Virginia that the first brick of the 
Capitol would be laid within a few days. But surely the 



delay of this piece of a summer would have been repaired 
by the savings in the plan preparing here, were we to 
value its other superiorities as nothing. 

But how is taste in this beautiful art to be formed in our 
countrymen unless we avail ourselves of every occasion 
when public buildings are to be erected, of presenting to 
them models for their study and imitation? Pray try if 
you can affect the stopping of this work. I have written 
also to E. R.^ on this subject. 

The loss will be only of the laying of the bricks already 
laid, or a part of them. The bricks themselves wiU do 
again for the interior walls, and one side wall and one end 
wall may remain, as they will answer equally well for our 
plan. 

This loss is not to be weighed against the saving of money 
which will arise against the comfort of laying out tlie 
public money for something honorable, the satisfaction of 
seeing an object and proof of national good taste, and the 
regret and mortification of erecting a monument to our 
barbarism, which will be loathed with execrations as long 
as it shall endure. 

The plans are in good forwardness, and I hope will be 
ready within three or four weeks. They could not be 
stopped now, but on paying their whole price, which will 
be considerable. If the undertakers are afraid to undo 
what they have done encourage them to do it by a recom- 
mendation of the Assembly. 

"You see I am an enthusiast in the subject of the arts. 
But it is an enthusiasm of which I am not ashamed, as its 
obj ect is to improve the taste of my countrymen, to increase 
their reputation, to reconcile to them the respect of the 
world and procure them its praise."^ 

Thomas Jefferson. 



^Edmund Randolph. 
^Bergh, Vol. 5, p. 134 ff. 



